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THE MONTH. 





WE ARE obliged to defer until our September number publication 
of a summary of the important report prepared by the Chicago 
Association and presented at the meeting of the League. It shows 
that the postal and customs services in that city have been “in 
politics,” notwithstanding the Civil Service Law, and points out 
some defects in the law itself which seem to make additional legis- 
lation imperative. 





FurTHER sTATIsTICs, kindly furnished us by Secretary Lamar, 
enable us this month to bring the record of changes in the unclas- 
sified service of the Interior Department down to July 1, 1887. In 
the Recorp for March, we gave the changes in the same class of 
officers (i.e., the presidential appointees) up to the time when the 
present figures begin. It appears that, out of the 377 positions filled 
by direct appointment of the President, only 39 remain unchanged, 
there having been 338 new appointments since the beginning of the 
present administration. The percentage of officers changed is 90-/, 
of the whole number. Up to Oct. 1, 1886, this percentage was 71°, ; 
Jan. 1, 1887, it had increased to 78}/,; and now it has reached 
90¢/,. In presenting these summaries and calculating the number of 
changes, percentages, etc., we have excluded all double changes,—i.e., 
such as have occurred in positions that have once been filled by 
appointees of the present administration ; and we have intended to 
make due allowance for all reappointments and new offices. 





In ovr last issue, we unwittingly did Assistant Postmaster Dale 
and his superior officer an injustice in the paragraph commenting 
upon the Post’s interview with him concerning the changes made in 
the postal service under General Corse. We overlooked in the 
interview the very brief statement about the number of resignations 
since Dec. 1, 1886,— the date when General Corse took charge; and 
hence our criticism implying that Mr. Dale had not taken any account 





of forced resignations in speaking of removals and changes. The 
eight resignations referred to as occurring since December 1 are all 
that had been sent in up to the time of the interview. Of these, not 
more than one could properly be classed as a forced resignation, and 
that, we understand, had nothing to do with politics. This item, 
together with the other statement, correctly made, that the whole num- 
ber of removals under General Corse had been only nineteen out of a 
a total force of seven hundred and fifty-six, tells the whole story. The 
facts that have been disclosed in connection with the present post- 
master’s management show that it is in general harmony and sym- 


—| pathy with reform methods, and justify the favorable comments with 


which the Recorp received the President’s appointment to this 
office. 





THE INSTANCE which Mr. Godfrey Morse, of this city, spoke of 
not long ago, to show the merit of civil service reform as a working 
principle and its thorough application under General Corse, was very 
instructive. Here was a young fellow who, happening to see the 
notice of a civil service examination for vacancies in the post-office, 
quietly went in and took the examination, and, although he wai 
without a single political friend or even a friend who could become 
surety on a $1,000 bond, soon received the option of an appointment. 
Now, we have no doubt there are many such instances; and yet, be- 
cause the individuals most interested do not care to speak of their 
private affairs, they are not likely to be made public. We ourselves 
know of a young Republican, son of an apothecary in a western 
county of Pennsylvania, who, seeing that an examination was to be 
held for positions in the War Department, thought he would try his 
fortune. As he was avery bright young man, he passed a nearly 
perfect examination, and in a few weeks received, under Democratic 
administration, a place which gave a salary of $1,500 a year. Neither 
of these young men could have obtained so much as a candidate's 
promise for a place under the spoils system; and, if it is not democ- 
racy for men to depend for advance upon their own manhood and 
worth instead of currying favor with the kind of creatures who claim 
the right of farming offices, what does the word mean ? 





Tue Fact that the Tobin bill was passed by a large majority in 
both Houses by members elected after the veto by Governor Robin- 
son of the same measure made Governor Ames believe, so it is said, 
that the people favored the new law. And so he yielded to the 
pressure of the politicians. What the people really feel about the 
matter is probably reflected more accurately by the sentiments of the 
press than by the votes of the legislators, most of whom were elected 
without any reference to the question of soldiers’ exemption. The 
quotat:ons and figures obtained by some members of the Brookline 
Association, and published in the last issue of the Recorp, show 
pretty clearly that the press of the State was opposed to the measure ; 
and we now learn that the gatherers of these facts took pains to 
bring them to the knowledge of the Governor before he signed 
the bill. They were laid before him on the morning of June 16, 
before the last solicitations of the Grand Army men reached his 
ears; and it was not until afternoon that his signature was affixed. 
In our summary of these press statistics last month appears a slight 
misstatement, which we wish to correct, though it does not affect 





materially 1 the inference which the figures warrant. “About thirty |. 
papers, outside of the six that favored the bill and thirty odd that 
opposed it, replied that they had not commented editorially upon the 
measure. Nearly all of the thirty are either small country papers or 
papers devoted to special interests. 





A DOUBTFUL question of interpretation having arisen concerning 
the Tobin act, the Massachusetts commissioners, through the Gov- 
ernor and Council, have called for the opinion of the Supreme Court. 
The new law permits the appointment of honorably discharged 
soldiers and sailors without their having passed “any examination 
provided for by Chapter 324 of the Acts of 1884 or by the rules of the 
Civil Service Commission made under the provisions of that act.” 
Both the law and the rules require in candidates certain qualifi- 
cations which are not tested by any “examination,” unless that 
word be used in a very general sense. For example, an applicant 
must file with the commissioners a statement, made under oath, show- 
ing what has been his previous business or employment and his resi” 
dence for the previous five years; what his health and capacity for the 
public service may be; whether he uses intoxicating liquors to excess, 
etc. And every application must be supported by certificates of good 
character, physical capacity for work, etc. Now, the question is 
whether veterans who ask appointment in preference to others under 
the new law are altogether exempted from these requirements; or, in 
other words, whether, though relieved of the necessity of passing the 
“literary” examination, they are not obliged still to make applica- 
tion through the Civil Service Commission, and have the commission 
certify their qualifications other than those which are ordinarily 
determined by a set examination, before they can enjoy the benefits 
of the preference clause. The question is an important one, and 
involved in some doubt. It is well, under the circumstances, for the 
commissioners not to take it upon themselves to decide the matter. 


SHERMAN ON MARCY. 


Tue Boston Globe, in an article taking the President to task for not 
turning Republicans out of office more rapidly, printed the following ex- 
tract from a speech delivered by Senator John Sherman, in the United 
States Senate, some years ago. “There is good, sound, horse sense,” 
the Globe said, “in these remarks of the Ohio Senator”; and it com- 
mended them as the words “of an old statesman, rich in experience 
and ripe in political wisdom.” “TI believe,” said Senator Sherman, 
“that all the leading officers of this government ought to be in har- 
mony with the political sentiments of the majority ; and that, although 
the doctrine of Governor Marcy was rather too bluntly stated in his 
expression that ‘to the victors belong the spoils,’ yet in actual practice, 
in theory, and in fact, no administration of this government ever did 
or ever will exist without practically acting upon the rule that to the 
successful party belong the great offices of the government. It may 
not be according to the theoretical codes of morality and public 
policy which the Federalists talked of when the Democrats were in 
power and which the Democrats talked of when the Federalists were 
in power, but still it is a rule of practical administration which will 
always be applied in a republican form of government.” These words 
of Mr. Sherman are fittingly recalled at the present time, to show what 
harmony exists between the Ohio Republicans’ candidate for the 
Presidency and their professions regarding civil service reform. They 
urge not only adherence to the existing law, but such further legisla- 
tion as will remove appointments from partisan influence. It may be 
that the Senator has lately changed his views; but, as the Glole sug- 
gests, they were the fruit of a large experience, and it would seem as 
if the civil service reform professions of his followers are in conflict 
with his own principles. 


THE NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


Iris no slight task for a State Civil Service Commission to keep 
an effective watch over the doings of appointing officers within the 
field covered by the law and the rules. The burden of this work 


necessarily falls on the chief examiner as the executive officer of the 
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commission. For dedtinttie t the duties of this eal ‘the New York 
commission has been fortunate in securing Mr. William Potts; and 
we note that the issuing of a circular to all persons having the power 
of appointment to office under the Civil Service Law, calling their at- 
tention to their duty in certain important particulars, follows closely 
upon Mr. Potts’s entrance to office. Appointing officers are reminded 
that they must “ give notice in writing to the commission of the name 
and place of residence of any person selected for appointment or em- 
ployment in any position, of the re-ejection of any such person after 
probation, and of the transfers, promotions, resignations, and removals, 
discharge or death, of all persons serving under them, with the dates 
thereof.” And attention is also called to other, requirements for 
putting the commission in possession of facts showing the operation 
of the reformed system throughout the state and municipal service. 
It is obviously the intention of the New York commission to see that 
the law and the rules are complied with. One of the rules adopted by 
the commissioners (Rule 46) contemplates a practice which, if univer- 
sally followed, would help wonderfully in the effort to lift our civil 
service out of politics. “The commission will,” so the rule provides, 
“cause to be published at such regular periods as it may deem proper 
a gazette of all appointments, promotions, resignations, removals, and 
other changes in the civil service, and in case of appointment may 
publish the names of the persons certifying the good character of the 
appointee.” Publicity in all matters pertaining to appointments and 
removals serves as a wholesome check upon prevalent abuses; and a 
free exercise of such discretion as is given by the last clause of this 
rule would, we believe, operate beneficially. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LEAGUE. 





Tue NATIONAL Civil Service Reform League held its annual meet- 
ing at Newport, on Wednesday, August 3. The address delivered by 
Mr. Curtis and the resolutions passed by the League will be found in 
this Recorp. It will be noted in reading them that the prevailing tone 





of both address and resolutions is one of disappointment and regret. 
That there is ground for such feeling, and that the time has come 
when it should be expressed by the friends of reform, we think can 
be doubted by no one who is acquainted with the present situation. 
The administration is no longer at the parting of the ways. It has 
entered upon the road which leads back to a partisan civil service. It 
is not necessary to revert to any discussion of what was called “evening 
up ” the offices, nor to consider whether “evening up” was or was not 
justifiable. We long ago made up our minds that when the “evening ”’ 
should be accomplished we should learn by its next steps whether or 
not it was the purpose of the administration to turn over the whole 
unclassified service to the Demucrats, and that by its course at this 
juncture we could properly measure its devotion to the principles of 
reform. The evidence, as presented by Mr. Curtis, appears to make 
it clear that, after two and a half years of Democratic control, more 
than two-thirds, probably three-quarters, of the incumbents of Federal 
offices have been changed; and the changes are still going on. In 
other words, we are having a clean sweep, after all,— accomplished 
slowly, it is true, and with an undoubted effort to make selections on 
the ground of fitness in a majority of cases,— but nevertheless a clean, 
partisan sweep. It would seem impossible to state the case more 
clearly and dispassionately and with greater justice than it was pre- 
sented by Mr. Curtis in his eloquent and interesting address. 

In discussing the resolutions there was some difference of opinion 
as to whether the President was to be credited with firmness and good 
faith in upholding the civil service examinations. Mr. Eaton made an 
earnest effort to incorporate into the first resolution an affirmative 
expression on this point; but, in view of reports from various parts of 
the country of a suspicion that examinations had not been honestly 
conducted, the proposed resolution was modified so as to recognize 
only “the good faith with which the President has sought to uphold the 
civil service examinations.” To add to the list of signs of reaction, 
Mr. Storey, of Boston, spoke of the recent soldier exemption amend- 
ment in Massachusetts, and Messrs. Bonaparte and Rose, of Baltimore, 
gave some account of the recent violations of the President’s order by 
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Messrs. Higgins, Thomas, and Rasin, the well-known Gorman protég¢s. 
The second resolution requests the Maryland Association to report 
the facts of such violation to the Executive Committee of the League, 
in order that they may, if the facts are established, ask the President 
to remove the offenders. The other resolutions are, in the main, a 
repetition of last year’s demands for the adoption of additional reform 
measures. Notwithstanding the fact that so many dark clouds hung 
over the meeting, the feeling was strong that the cause was growing 
in popular favor; and there was apparent a high degree of hopefulness 
for the future. 

It is proposed that the future annual meetings shall be held at 
some more central point than Newport, where a larger number of 
business men may be present and the masses of the people may be 
better reached. It is likely that Chicago will be chosen as the place 
of meeting next year. 





RECENT CONVENTIONS. 


THE RECENT conventions in Ohio and Maryland show but few 
results calculated to help along the cause of civil service reform. 
Ohio Republicans, obedient to the narrow partisan spirit that calls 
for the condemnation of everything in the national administration, 
“condemn the false pretence of President Cleveland’s administra- 
tion of the Civil Service Law,” and demand not only a “ proper” en. 
forcement of that statute, but “such additional legislation as will 
remove appointments from partisan influence.” But the convention 
cannot find words too strong for expressing its admiration of a states- 
man who has both practised and preached the doctrine of Marcy. 
‘*T believe,” Mr. Sherman has said, “that all the leading officers of 
this government ought to be in harmony with the political sentiments 
of the majority ; and that, although the doctrine of Governor Marcy 
was rather too bluntly stated in his expression that ‘to the victors 
belong the spoils,’ yet in actual practice no administration ever did 
or ever will exist without practically acting upon the rule that to the 
successful party belong the great offices of the government.” Not- 


withstanding their virtuous resolve in favor of separating the offices 
from politics, we do not believe the Republicans of Ohio are in ad- 


vance of the sentiments of their leader on this subject. The Ohio 
Democrats, though declining the advice of their chairman to “ strike 
boldly and high,” and demand an immediate and unconditional repeal 
of the Civil Service Law, yet ignored the subjeot entirely in their 
platform. In Maryland, the platform declaration concerning the civil 
service has a distinctly hostile meaning. No one objects to a pro- 
testation against “a system of life tenure and a civil pension list,” 
giving to that phrase the broad signification which is intended ; but 
when these virulent haters of non-partisan methods say,— 


The service should be composed of officers and employés who are not antag- 
onistic to the success of the administration under which they serve, but are in 
sympathy with it, whose hearts are in their work, and who believe that upon the 
continued and just success of the Democratic party rest the safety and security 
of Republican institutions and the liberties of the people, 


when, we say, the Maryland Democrats employ their ingenuity in 


constructing such phrases as these, it is fair to lament the waste of 
words. 


concisely all that is here declared, while the use of the expression to 


denote an honest conviction instead of an abhorrent political doctrine | 


would be refreshingly frank and sincere. 

In one particular, however, the attitude of these Democratic con- 
ventions is not altogether discouraging. Each of them apparently 
stood somewhat in awe of the people concerning the question of 
reform. Ever since the subject came to be a matter of discussion, 
spoilsmen have feared to lay civil service reform before voters as an 
issue. Whenever issue has been joined and a fight made definitely 
for and against the principle of the merit system of appointment and 
tenure, the reformers have come off victorious. So it has been the 
policy of partisans to keep the question in abeyance or to befog 
the general intelligence concerning it. That conventions, therefore, 
under the control of shrewd politiciaus, dare not openly declare for 
a return to the old system through the entire field of the government 
service, shows how the people feel. Entire silence on the part of the 





“To the victors belong the spoils” expresses vividly and | 





Ohio Democrats after Chairman Seney’s fervid appeal for a promis- 


cuous removal of Republicans remaining in office, coupled with a 
general though hearty indorsement of President Cleveland, may or 
may not signify a belief in so much of the President’s course as 
shows fidelity to the reform; but, for ourselves, we think the only 
fair inference to be drawn is that the convention felt that there is 
a popular sentiment which it is the part of political wisdom to 
recognize and respect. And even the Maryland resolutions testify to 
the same point. In that State, if anywhere, the leaders might be 
expected to speak their sentiments openly and boldly; but the cir- 
cumspection betrayed in their words exhibits a knowledge of the 
public temper all the more striking because of its contrast with the 
directness and energy of their deeds. In his call for the annual 
meeting at Newport, the president of the League said, “ The passage 
of the exemption bill in Massachusetts; the probability, as I write, 
of the removal of the State Commission in New York; and the 
extent of the changes in the national service,— all indicate some exec- 
utive and legislative reaction upon the subject, which happily, how- 
ever, does not extend to public sentiment.” Not even in the facts 
here alluded to do the enemies of reform take encouragement; for 
they, too, observe that the reaction does not extend to public 
sentiment. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


CHANGES IN PRESIDENTIAL OFFICES FROM JANUARY 1 TO 
JuNE 30, 1887. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
(Total 43 (less double changes, a few reappointments and new oflices) + 295 for- 
merly reported = 338, out of 377, or 90%. 
Governors of Territories : — 
All changed prior to Jan. 1, 1887. 


Preston H. Leslie, 
Louis K. Church, 
Eugene Semple, . 


Following are all double changes. 
Montana 
Dakota 
Washington 


Secretaries of Territories : — 


Wn. C. Hall, . 


Utah 
Sam’! D. Shannon, . 


Wyoming 
Pension Agents : — 
1 + 16 = 17, out of 18, or 1 left unchanged. 


Daniel A. Carpenter at Knoxville, Tenn. 
William H. Barclay “ Pittsburg, Pa. 


Surveyors General : — 
1 + 16 = 17, out of 17. 


Oney Carstarphen, . 
Jobn F. Norrish, 
Calhoun Fluker, . 


All changed, and 2 double changes. 


Colorado 
Minnesota 
Louisiana 


Registers of Land Offices : — 
19 +- 78 = 97, out of 104, or 7 left unchanged. 


Jno. R. Whiteside at Deadwood, Dak. 

Samuel Demers “ Concordia, Kan. 

Frank P. Tanner “ Gunnison, Col. 

Gilbert W. Carrington “ Ashland, Wis. 

Henry A. Yonge “ Kirwin, Kan. 

John M. Adams “ Sidney, Neb. (new office). 
Milton Montgomery “ Chadron, Neb. (new office). 
Henry O. Billings Hailey, Idaho. 

Henry Cornelius Menasha, Wis. 

Fred J. Blanding St. Croix Falls, Wis. 
Chas. E. Broyles Del Norte, Col. 

Everett B. Sanders Wausau, Wis. (reappointment). 
Samuel E. Byrne Marquette, Mich. 

Frank W. Welna Niobrara, Neb. 

Henry R. Pendery Leadville, Col. 

William Colville Duluth, Minn. 

James Greeley Redwood Falls, Minn. 

A. D. Duff Tucson, Ari. 

Edward Burgess Prescott, Ari. 

James H. Walker ‘ Santa Fé, N.M. 

William Porter Des Moines, Iowa. 
Francis F. Patterson Lewiston, Idaho. 











Receivers of Public Pan Ysi— 
14 + 83 = 97, out of 

Gould B. Blakely 
Albert W. Crites 


104, or 7 left unchanged. 
at Sidney, Neb. (new office). 
“ Chadron, Neb. (new office). 


John Treacey “ North Platte, Neb. 

Benjamin F. Burch “ Oregon City, Ore. 

Alexis E. Lemee “ Natchitoches, La. (reappointment). 
E. Nelson Fitch “ Reed City, Mich. 

Jno. S. Hough “ Lake City, Col. 


Frank S. De Mers 
Thomas W. Slusher 
Alfred B. Charde 
Monroe L. Allison 
Thomas W. Burchinell 
Isaac H. Polk 

Chas. P. Maginnis 
Jno. T. G. Crawford 
Harvey E. Shields 
Jos. S. Swan 


Fargo, Dak. 
The Dalles, Ore. 
Niobrara, Neb. 
Gunnison, Col. 
Leadville, Col. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Painesville, Fla. 
Olympia, Wash. Ter. 
Glenwood Springs, Col. 
Indian Inspectors : — 

Thomas D. Marcum. 
Indian Agents: — 

4+ 48 = 52, out of 64, or 12 left unchanged. 


James D. Jenkins, _Sisseton Agency, Dakota. 
Rickard D. Gwydir, Colville “ Wash. Ter. 
Joseph B. Lane, Siletz “4g Oregon. 
Geo. W. Busey, Colorado River Agency, Arizona, 


vice Jas. McNamara, declined. 


Edwin C. Fields, Ft. Belknap Agency, Montana. 
Jno. M. Needham, Lemlhi Agency, Idaho, 

vice W. M. Neal, declined. 
Joseph W. Preston, Mission (consol’d) Agency, Cal. (new). 


Miscellaneous : — 


Benton J. Hall, 
Thomas M. Cooley, 


Wm. R. Morrison, 


Commissioner of Patents. 

Inter-State Commerce Commissioner 
(new office). 

Inter-State Commerce Commissioner 
(new office). 

Inter-State Commerce Commissioner 
(new office). 

Inter-State Commerce Commissioner 
(new office). 

Inter-State Commerce Commissioner 
(new office). 

Comm’r to investigate books, accounts, 
etc., of Pacific R.R. (new office). 

Comm’r to investigate books, accounts, 
etc., of Pacific R.R. (new office). 

Comm’r to investigate books, accounts, 
etc., of Pacific R.R. (new office). 

Government Director Union Pacific 
Railway. [Columbia. 

Recorder of Deeds in District of 

Commissioner in and for District of 
Alaska, at Oonalashka. 


REAPPOINTED AT EXPIRATION OF TERM. 


Alexis E. Lemee, _Rec’r of public moneys at Natchitoches, La 
Everett B. Sanders, Register of land office at Wausau, Wis. 


Augustus Schoonmaker, 
Aldace F. Walker, 
Walter L. Bragg, 
Robert E. Pattison, 

E. Ellery Anderson, 
David T. Littler, 
Alex’r C. Haskell, 


James M. Trotter, 
James Sheakley, 


NOT REAPPOINTED AT EXPIRATION OF TERM. 
20 +- 66 = 86, out of 327, or 264%. [Not all the terms have expired, and some 
resigned at end of terms.] 
Pension Agent at Pittsburg, Penn. 
Register of land office at Deadwood, Dak. 
4) Concordia, Kan. 
Gunnison, Col. 
Ashland, Wis. 
Kirwin, Kan. 
Hailey, Idaho. 
Menasha, Wis. 
St. Croix Falls, 
is. 
Marquette, M’ch. 
Rec’r of public moneys at Oregon City, Ore. | 
- Reed City, Mich. 
Lake City, Col. 
Fargo, Dak. 
The Dalles, Ore. 
Niobrara, Neb. 
Gunnison, Col. 
Leadville, Col. 


Russell Errett, 
James P. Luse, 
Sylvester H. Dodge, 
Jno. J. Thomas, 
Albert K. Osborn, 
Jno. Bissell, 

Homer L Pound, 
Geo. W. Fay, 
Michael Field, 
Varnum B. Cochran, “ 
Jno. G. Pillsbury, 
Wm. H. C. Mitchell, 
Chas. D. Peck, 
Edw’d C. Gearey 
Caleb N. Thornbury, 
Sanford Parker, 
Fred’k J. Leonard, 
Edw’d L. Salisbury, 


“ 


“ 
“ 
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Francis M. Wadsworth, Indian Agent, Siletz Agency, Oregon. 


“ 


Wyman L. Lincoln, Ft. Belknap, Montana. 

















RESIGNATIONS. 
9+ 118 = 127, out of 377, or 34%. 


* Martin V. Montgomery, Commissioner of Patents. 
Gilbert A. Pierce, Governor of Dakota. 
A. S. Paddock, Member Utah Commission. 
Martin S. Chandler, Surveyor-General of Minnesota. 
* Edward P. Alexander, Government Director of Union Pacific 
Railway. 
Indian Inspector. 
Register land office at Leadville, Col. 
“ Duluth, Minn. 
_ Prescott, Ariz. 
“ Lewiston, Ida. 
“ Spokane Falls, 
Wash. Ter. 
“ Santa Fé, N.M. 
“ Evanston, Wy. 
Receiver of public moneys at Los An- 
geles, Cal. 
Emanuel G. Swanstrom, Receiver of public moneys at Duluth, 


* Geo. R. Pearsons, 

* James R. De Remer, 

* Ralph N. Marble, 

* John L. Camp, 
Patrick H. Winston, 
James M. Armstrong, 


“ 
“ 
“ 
Charles F. Easley, 5 
* Edwin D. Steele, 
Jno. W. Haverstick, 


“cs 


Minn. 
Arthur J. Shaw, Receiver of public moneys at Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. 
* John S. Ward, Indian Agent, Mission Agency, Cal. 
* Benjamin P. Moore, “ Colville “« W.T 


FAILED OF CONFIRMATION BY SENATE, 


Israel Greene, Indian Agent, Sisseton Agency, Dakota. 
Joseph H. Wagner, Pension Agent at Knoxville, Tenn. 


REJECTED BY SENATE. 


Oliver Shannon, Receiver of public moneys at North 


Platte, Neb. 
James C. Matthews, Recorder of Deeds in Dist. of Columbia. 
Chas. E. Dailey, Register of land office at Tucson, Ari. 


DEATHS. 
1+ 3 = 4, out of 377, or 1%. 


* Zachary T. Crawford, Receiver public moneys at Gainesville, 
ry Fi y' 
a. 


FAILED TO QUALIFY, AND COMMISSION CANCELLED. 
Samuel C. Williams, Register land office, Del Norte, Col. 


REMOVALS. 
5 + 103 = 108, out of 377, or 28%. 
Watson C. Squire, Governor of Washington Territory. 
Elliott S. N. Morgan, Secretary of Wyoming. 
Miner W. Bruce, Register land office, N jobrara, Neb. 
* James I. David, Indian Agent, Osage Agency, Ind. T. 
Felix G. Clarke, Register land office, Des Moines, Ia. 
* Lawrence L. Anne, Receiver public moneys, Fergus Falls, 


Minn. 
* William P Christensen, Register land office, Redwood Falls, 
Minn. 
James R. Hayden, Receiver _ moneys at Olympia, 
Wash. 


* Appointed by this si, 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE 


MR. CURTIS’S ADDRESS.— THE RESOLUTIONS. 


The seventh annual meeting of the National Civil Service Reform 
League was held at Newport on the 3d inst. In another column will 
be found a brief review of the proceedings. Below are printed the 
address of the president, Mr. George William Curtis, and the resolu- 
tions, in full: — 


THE ADDRESS OF MR. CURTIS. 


In one of his speeches during the memorable debate with Mr. Douglas in IIli- 
nois, Mr. Lincoln said: “ In this and like communities, public sentiment is every- 
thing. With public sentiment, nothing can fail. Without public sentiment, 
nothing can succeed, Consequently, he who moulds ptblic sentiment goes deeper 
than he who enacts statutes or pronounces decisions. He makes statutes and 
decisions possible or impossible to be executed.” To influence this sentiment is 
the object of this League and of the various associations of which it is composed; 
and, therefore, if we would estimate correctly the condition and prospects of 
reform, we must ascertain accurately the state of public sentiment. Practical 
disregard of sound principles by executive officers is not so significant as the fact 
of the rapid and unquestionable growth of a public sentiment which scrutinizes 
and condemns as injurious to the public welfare practices which were but 
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government by party. 
PUBLIO SENTIMENT. 


The movement of public sentiment may be measured in many ways, especially 
in the discussions of the press and in public speeches. Until the pension vetoes 
and the recent orders in regard to the return of rebel flags, partisan hostility to 
the present administration expressed itself chiefly in censure of its failure to 
conform to an absolute standard of reform,—a conformity, however, which the 
censuring party does not affect to maintain wherever it has contrel. This cen- 
sure and the continuous discussion imply, and imply justly, a general and pro_ 
found interest in the subject. The division in the administration party, which 
is obvious and undeniable, springs from the same question, and is another strik- 
ing illustration of its strong hold upon the public mind. Moreover, the possible 
success of the Democratic party in the election of next year undoubtedly depends 
upon its renomination of the President who is identified in the public mind with 
the cause of reform; and it is equally beyond question that, if the President 
should formally renounce the reform principles which he has declared and which 
he honestly cherishes, and should frankly announce that the general political 
reconstruction of the civil service which, I regret to say, has taken place under 
his administration is due to a change of conviction upon his part in favor of the 
spoils system, he would be abandoned by so large a body of citizens as to bring 
his re-election into serious peril. 


MATERIALISM AND CORRUPTION, 


These are all unmistakable signs of the rapid growth of a public sentiment 
friendly to reform. But there is another which is very significant. To learn the 
actual condition and tendency of the country, we must not listen to party orators 
at party meetings held to promote party success, but to the same orators upon 
occasions when they put aside the partisan for the patriot, and speak as Ameri- 
can citizens, anxious to discern the actual situation, willing to recognize dangers 
and to discover remedies. The most striking discourses of this kind during the 
present summer by men eminent in public affairs, but of scholarly interests and 
training, have described in glowing words the conspicuous materialism of our 
national prosperity, and have pointed out as the most threatening of national 
perils the corruption in politics which such materialism inevitably generates. A 
hundred and sixty years ago, England, after her long civil strife, entered upon 
an era of peace and prosperity under the guidance of Sir Robert Walpole. ‘“ He 
gave Englishmen no conquests,” says Thackeray, “but he gave them peace and 
ease and freedom,— the three per cents nearly at par, and wheat at five and six 
and twenty shillings a quarter.” This he did; but, to do it, he gave them also 
such flagrant political corruption that a few years later nothing but the lofty 
courage of Chatham saved England from total humiliation. While relying upon 
the system of corruption which Walpole had introduced, George III. openly 
began to buy back the royal prerogative of the Stuarts and to undo the work of 
liberty for a hundred years. 

Amid the brilliancy of our material prosperity, the same corruption discloses 
itself in a thousand forms. The recent trial of Jacob Sharp in New York shows 
both the nature and the scope of the danger. ‘“ You, the people of the State of 
. New York,” said one of the counsel of Sharp, addressing the jury, “ cannot con- 
vict me of bribery, unless you put men in office who will not take money. Why, 
no man can get a bale of goods through the custom house without paying money 
to some officer. No lawyer can go into the register’s office without paying money 
which the law does not demand.” The counsel might have spoken much more 
strongly. He might have said with truth that legislators are bribed and legisla- 
tion bought ; that little offices and great offices by the practice of political assess- 
ments and by the organization of political methods well called the machine are 
sold to the highest bidder; that property holders, to secure their property from 
wanton spoliation by legislation, are forced to buy votes as they would pay ran- 
som to highway robbers ; and that great corporations, in the phrase made famil- 
iar in one of the most monstrous scandals of the kind, keep a cohort of legislative 
lobbyists to place the money of the corporation where it will do the most good. 
Mr. Bishop, in an address to the Commonwealth Club in New York last March, 
tells us that in every general election in that city about $700,000 are spent. Of 
this amount, the city contributes for legal expenses $290,000; and, of the remain- 
ing $410,000, about $200,000 are obtained from assessments upon candidates, upon 
oftice-holders, and contributions from rich members of the party. Mr. Bishop 
specifies, and his figures have not been challenged, some of the assessments. A 
candidate for the mayoralty is assessed from twenty-five to thirty thousand dol. 
lars; judges in the Supreme Court and the Common Pleas, from ten to fifteen 
thousand dollars; register, from fifteen to forty thousand dollars ; comptroller, 
sheriff, and county clerk, $10,000 ; district attorney, $5,000 ; representatives in 
Congress, $10,000 ; and members of the State Assembly, from $500 to $1,000. The 
nomination to these offices is thus publicly sold. There is an understanding that 
many of the buyers not only will reimburse themselves, but will gladly pay the 
amount of the assessments for the pecuniary value of the opportunities of the 
office. This is a situation which is not less alarming because it is familiar. A 
republic has no charm to stay the eternal laws. No corporate power can bribe 
them, no marvellous invention outrun them, no splendor of material prosperity 
can dazzle them. Speaking of the true welfare of States, George Mason, of Vir- 
ginia, said, “ By an inscrutable chain of causes and effects, Providence punishes 
national sins by national calamities.” But in the situation with which we are 
familiar the startling fact is not so much the corruption as the spirit which | 
accepts corruption as necessary in politics, and which ridicules vigorous protest | 
and resolute action against it as Pharisaic cant, and derides the man who insists 
upon honesty in public life as a guileless cherub astray from paradise or a sneak. 
ing hypocrite who is holding out to sell himself for a higher price. “Is there no 
remedy for these evils?” asks ex-Governor Hoadly, in his address a few weeks 
ago at the Dartmouth centennial of the Phi Beta Kappa. “ The difficulty is to | 
convince the American people of the need of remedial action. Once awaken the 
conscience of the people to wrong, and they will correct it. The spoils system 





recently universally justified as belonging to popular institutions and essential to 


and the use of money in elections — twin misbegotten monsters — will die just as 
soon as the American people are persuaded of their danger.” This is the re- 
sponse of to-day to Lincoln’s words: “‘ With public sentiment, nothing can fail ; 
without it, nothing can succeed.” And one reason of the deep and increasing 
interest in civil service reform is the perception that a movement based upon the 
principle that public office is a public trust, and not a private favor or a selfish 
opportunity, begins the cure of political corruption by withdrawing from it the 
public countenance and justification. 


SOLDIERS’ EXEMPTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Every year, we come here to note the progress of that movemeut ; and what- 
ever may be the yearly report of legislative or executive action. either in the 
nation or in the States, no man can doubt the rapidly extending demand of 
public sentiment. It is equally undeniable that official action does not advance 
with equal steps. It is true that no violation of sound principle in legislation 
upon the subject, or in executive appointment or removal, now occurs without 
a peremptory public challenge and intelligent public condemnation. But such 
violations are still many and unjustifiable. ‘rhey are still too many and flagrant. 
A few weeks since, the Republican legislature of Massachusetts, by a vote of 
158 to 37 in the House of Representatives and of 21 to 9 in the Senate, passed 
a bill, which is substantially that which Governor Robinson vetoed last year, 
permitting all honorably discharged soldiers and sailors to be appointed to 
any office or employment in the State or city service without the examination 
required by the reform act. Dispensing with this examination, the law requires 
no other, and apparently leaves the appointing officer to appoint at pleasure. 
Upon signing the bill, the Governor, with a singular misconception of the trust 
confided to him, authorized a statement that the large vote in the legisla ure 
seemed to show that a great majority of the people favored the measure, and 
tbat he did not think the change would seriously injure the service. It would 
be interesting to know just how much injury his Excellency thinks the laws may 
properly inflict upon the public service. The objection to the bill is not that it 
professes to befriend veterans, for whom the American people have certainly 
proved their high and constant regard, but that it does not favor veterans as 
such, but only those among them who can command personal influence, and 
thus, while ignobly discriminating among veterans themselves, creates a privi- 
leged class among the whole body of citizens, and establishes a privilege not 
founded upon special or proved qualification for tbe service required. There is 
every reason that honorable veterans should be justly favored by the States and 
country which they have saved; but there is no reason whatever that the coun- 
try or the State should not require tests of fitness for public emp oyment, or that 
this requirement should be abolished at the pleasure of public officers for party 
purposes. The blow thus dealt to reform in Massachusetts, however, does not 
show a reaction of public opinion, because it was delivered under the p:etext of 
grateful regard for deserving soldiers and sailors ; but it is none the less a sign 
of the unrelaxing hostility of professional politicians to a reform which, by de- 
stroying mere favoritism and respecting merit in the public service, necessarily 
makes their trade less lucrative. 


LEGISLATIVE REACTION IN NEW YORK, 


In the State of New York, the only State besides Massachusetts in which the 
reformed system is established by law, it is authoritatively reported that the Demo- 
cratic Governor has asked for the resignation of the State Civil Service Commission. 
The only plea that I have heard urged in justification of this reported action is that 
the commission is designed as a kind of confidential personal council or executive 
bureau,— a theory which is not justified by the law, and which, if it were so justified, 
would certainly authorize the retention, for the remaining third of the Governor’s 
term, of a commission which he has found satisfactory during two-thirds of it, 
and against whose fidelity and absolute impartiality he is understood to prefer no 
charge. The law gives the Governor the unrestricted power of removal, but of 
course it contemplates the exercise of the power only for legitimate reasons 
affecting the public service. The power of removal no less than that of appoint- 
ment is a public trust, and it cannot be rightly used arbitrarily or for any other 
cause than the public interest. Such cause should be publicly assigned and 
recorded, that the people may clearly understand the reason of the change in the 
service. Removal from office is an executive act of which the Executive should 
bear the whole responsibility, and it is a betrayal of trust and a forfeiture of self- 
respect for a public officer to make the abuse of the power of removal easier by 
resigning at the mere request of an executive who offers for the request no reason 
but his pleasure. Yet,even without a statement of legitimate reasons for his 
action, the removal of the commission by a Governor known to be in hearty 
sympathy with the law, anxious to promote its objects, and possessed of the full 


| courage of his convictions, might be accepted as an act designed to strengthen the 


reformed system. But, unhappily, the Governor of New York has not impressed 
the State as so earnest and devoted a friend of reform as to compel the immediate 


| and universal conviction that he would desire a change of the commission for the 


purpose of securing a more thorough and effective enforcement of reform. 


PROGRESS OF REFORM IN THE FEDERAL SERVICE. 


These are signs of executive and legislative reaction in the two States in which 
the reformed system is established by law. Upon the progress of reform in the 
national service, the special committee of the League made its report at the end of 
March. Its general conclusions are expressed in one of the last sentences of the 
report: “Much has been done of which, as friends of reform, we have frankly ex- 


| pressed our unequivocal disappointment, and much also which has justified the high 


expectations which were based upon the declarations of the President before his 


| inauguration, The future action of the administration upon this subject, there- 


fore, will be watched with profound interest, as determining the final public judg- 
ment of its relations to civil service reform.’’ The committee alluded to the 
apprehension of some earnest friends of reform that before the close of the admin- 
istration a complete partisan change in the service might be effected. But it 
declared that the failure of the administration in this respect would not affect the 

















value and significance of the progress which the question of reform in the civil 
service has already achieved. Two years ago, five months after the inauguration 
of President Cleveland, I reminded you that in considering the condition and pros- 
pects of reform we viewed the question not as supporters or opponents of his 
administration, or of any administration, but solely as friends of civil service 
reform. I said also that reform had never been the distinctive policy of either of 
the great national parties. Now that two years have passed, and more than half 
the term of the administration has expired, it is in the same spirit and with the 
same conviction that we are to look at the situation. It is now possible, I think, 
to judge correctly the course of the administration in regard to reform, and I 
regret to say that during the two years and five months of its existence, while the 
reform law has been respected within its limited range, and while there are unques- 
tionable and encouraging signs of progress, yet, according to information which 
is undoubtedly authentic, there has been a very significant change in the civil 
service. In some of the departments at Washington, this is less apparent than 
elsewhere. But in asurvey of the whole service there has been almost as complete 
a change as was practicable, since an entir ly new force of totally inexperienced 
officers would have prevented the regular transaction of the public business. 



















































































NUMBER OF CHANGES. 


A few figures will illustrate the scope and significance of the changes. The 
number of employés of the government, of all kinds, contained in the official 
register, is about 115,000 or 120,000. Of these, about 14,000 are included in the 
classified service, which covers about 5,650 places in the departments in Washing- 
ton and 8,263 in the postal and customs service elsewhere, distributed among 28 
post-offices and 11 custom houses. Outside the classified service, all the minor 
places are held at the pleasure of certain superior officers, mainly postmasters, 
collectors of customs and internal revenue, surveyors and other port officers, 
marshals, district attorneys, and land officers. These are the effective agents 
when the service is made a political machine, and upon them a very large propor- 
tion of the subordinate places depend. To effect a virtual clean sweep, therefore, 
the change of a certain number and class of officers only is necessary. The num- 
ber of chief officers, including postmasters, collectors, land officers, and many 
others, is about 58,000. Of these chief officers, apparently about 45,000 or 48,000 
have been changed; and the change in all these offices implies a change also in 
all places dependent upon them. The changes cover deaths, resignations, justifi- 
able dismissals, and reappointments upon expirations of terms. Of about 2,400 
presidential postmasters, who serve four years, a very inconsiderable number 
have been reappointed, and all but 300 or 400 have been changed. All of the 85 
internal revenue collectors have been displaced; and, of the 111 collectors of 
customs, 100 have been removed or not reappointed. There are now 55,157 post- 
offices in the United States. Of these, about 2,400 are filled upon the nomination 
of the President; and the term of office is four years. The rest are filled at pleas- 
ure by the Postmaster-general. Appointments to all the offices are made upon 
the death of incumbents, upon changes of names and sites, upon resignations 
and the expiration of commissions, upon the establishment of new offices, and 
upon removals and suspensions. Deaths are about one in a hundred during the 
year, and appointments upon changes of names and sites and the establishment 
of new offices are very few. During the first four months of the administration, 
the health of the first assistant postmaster-general, who has charge of the offices 
filled by the Postmaster-general, was so infirm that the mere routine work of 
the office was with difficulty accomplished; and arbitrary changes were therefore 
probably fewer than might otherwise have been the case. Of the actual number 
of changes for all causes in the post-oftices of every kind, I have seen two state- 
ments, both of which assume to be authentic. One of them states the whole 
number of changes to be about 47,000, the other about 37,000. Whether, however, 
the larger or the smaller number be more accurate, at the same rate of change 
for the next two years, the entire body of postmasters would be, with very few 
exceptions, politically changed, and with the postmasters all the employés depen- 
dent on them. The result would not have been accomplished, indeed, by a clean 
sweep. Some presidential officers might have served out their terms; and a very 
few, as in the happy instance of the postmaster at New York, might be reap- 
pointed. But, substantially, the whole of this vast and universally diffused ser- 
vice, whose smaller offices are the local head-quarters of the administration party 
and are often given to local editors, whose newspapers are thus subsidized by 
the government, would have undergone a complete partisan reconstruction. 










































































































































































A DESIRED EXTENSION OF THE OLASSIFIED SERVIOE. 


There is another important class of officers which the League and friends of 
reform have endeavored earnestly to persuade the Executive to include in the 
classified service ; namely, the assistant heads of bureaus, chief clerks, and heads 
of divisions. The late officers of this grade had generally entered at the lowest 
point, and had risen through the service. As a body, they were trained and 
competent officers; but the great majority of them have been removed or re- 
duced, and their places have been filled with untrained successors. The argu- 
ment that it is necessary to change such officers, in order that a new administra- 
tion may learn the actual condition of the public business, is at once the frank 
confession of the disastrous consequences of a wholly partisan service and its 
utter condemnation. It is the acknowledgment,that the proper conduct of the 
public business requires the removal of the best officers in the service. For, if 
it were true that such officers are partisans so offensive that they wantonly 
obstruct and embarrass a new administration, their peremptory removal would 
be an important public duty. But the offence for which they would be justly 
rewoved would be due to the evil practice of regarding these offices not as 
public trusts, but as party prizes; while to replace such officers by others ap- 
pointed upon the same principle would not secure reform, but it would be 
a gross public wrong, because it would be the substitution of one set of offensive 
partisans for another, and therefore the confirmation and perpetuation of a 
flagrant abuse. If such officers, however, should understand that, whatever 
might be the change of administration, their positions would be secure so long 
as they were faithful and industrious, they would no longer obstruct and embar- 
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contest of the President against enormous odds. 
have been made, and which I see no reason to doubt, are accurate, and this 
political reconstruction of the service has taken place, it is fair to assume that, 





risk a great cause by what he thought to be premature action. 











rass the public service to injure one party or to aid another. To do their duty 
and to serve the public, not a party, would be their aim. If, in the sense alleged, 
those who are employed in the public service are rascals, they are made so by 
party spirit; and, consequently, to turn party out of the service is to turn out 
the rascals. 


A GENERAL PARTISAN REOONSTRUCTION NOW COMPLETE.— THE ADMINISTRATION 


JUDGED. 
Practically. I repeat, there has been a very general partisan reconstruction 


of the national civil service. But, while such a change was the undoubted 
desire and expectation of a large and important part of the supporters of the 
President at the polls, I do not believe that it was desired or anticipated by the 
intelligent sentiment of the country. If the persistent pressure of this demand 
had been resisted firmly, and if no change had been tolerated beyond that 
equitable division between parties, which, although wholly indefensible upon 
sound principles of reform, might yet have been accepted as a permissible com- 
promise under very difficult circumstances, the reform system would have been 
so strongly intrenched in public approval that at the end of a second term of 
the admintstration which had established it no succeeding party or President 
would probably have ventured to disturb it. 
most important in the history of reform within the year, I confess my great dis- 
appointment; and we must all see with sincere regret the loss of an unprece- 
dented opportunity greatly to advance a beneficent reform. I do not wish to 
exaggerate the loss nor to judge harshly the action of the administration, nor am 


In stating the fact, which is the 


I in the least unmindful of what has been already accomplished or of the brave 


But if the statements which 


unless resolutely forbidden by public sentiment, another party change of admin- 
istration would swiftly effect a similar change in the public service; and it 


would plead the conduct of the present administration as the precedent and 
excuse. I should be unjust to the Executive and to my own belief if I did not 
add that, as I did not doubt the sincerity of President Grant’s desire to correct 
the evils of patronage, even wh«n he abandoned the attempt, I do not doubt the 
strong conviction and honest purpose of President Cleveland. 
Grant, he has undoubtedly found the force of the spoils tradition to be over- 
whelming; and his view of the best course in the actual situation, however mis- 
taken we may think it to be, is none the less sincere. It is easy to say of him, 


Like General . 


as it would have been to say of any of his immediate Republican predecessors, 


that upon this subjec’ he is a chariatan, a pretender, and an intriguing politi- 
cian. But, because it would be easy, it would not be necessarily true. Certainly, 
he would be a very hasty and inconsiderate friend of reform who should allege 
that, if a President who is honestly interested in the subject does not apply the 
principles of reform in their fullest scope uniformly, everywhere, and immedi- 


ately, he may be justly denounced as a liar and a traitor to the cause. Even 
Mr. Lincoln did not venture to outrun what he held to be public sentiment nor 
When Mr. 
Sumner urged and argued, Mr. Lincoln said cheerfully: ‘Goon. I am only six 
weeks behind you.” 

Whatever may be our disappointment, we are bound to be just. Since the 
League was organized, it has sought to speak can‘lidly and fairly of every Presi- 


dent; and, in expressing disappointment, it is but justice not to imply distrust. 


President Cleveland has undoubtedly believed that unbending fidelity to reform 
would lead to the rupture of his party, the alienation of its majority in the House 
of Representatives, and his consequent complete political isolation and total in_ 
ability to serve reform or any other good cause, or to make his administration 
truly useful to his country. He has probably yielded as he thought the public 
welfare required him to yield, but not in bad faith nor with any unworthy pur- 
pose. Unhappily, every concession to the inexorable demand makes resistance 
feebler; and the President who begins to yield ends by finding that he has 
sutrendered. It was once my duty to say to President Grant that the adverse 
pressure of the Republican party would overpower his purpose of reform. He 
replied, with a smile, that he was used to pressure. He smiled incredulously, but 
he presently abandoned reform. President Hayes felt that he was supporte: in 
his reform views neither by his pa‘ty nor by the country, and his efforts were 
consequently but few and limited. President Garfield, at heart a friend of 
reform, hesitated in his letter of acceptance; and, in the opening of his admin- 
istration, he shrank before the evil spirit that laid him low. President Arthur 
promptly approved the reform bill, and did not obstruct it- honest operation 
within its limited scope; but he would have laughed to be accounted, in the 
sense of this League, a civil service reformer. President Cleveland, with convic- 
tions as strong and purpose as pure as those of his predecessors, has doubtless, 
like them, satisfied himself that executive courage and sincerity, alone and 
unsupported, cannot deal effectually with the abuse now formidably fortified in 
party tradition and strengthened by party spirit. President Cleveland also, like 
his predecessors, cannot be justly accused of breaking any pledges that he had 
given. Although perfectly sincere in the desire to see reform accomplished, his 
sense of the extreme doubt of its effective accomplishment so long as the public 
mind was but partially intormed upon the subject, and while party hostility was 
relentless, prevented him from making absolute engagements and promises. In 
his letter to the League of Dec. 25, 1884, he declared that he should discharge his 
official duty in fairly and honorably enforcing the statute; and he has kept his 
word. He said further that officers holding for a fixed term should not be re- 
moved during their term solely on partisan grounds and for the purpose of put- 
ting in their places political adherents of the administration. It would be easy to 
allege, but very difficult to show, that this rule has been generally, or often, delib- 
erately disregarded. The President added that his administration would be 
Democratic, and that Democrats would receive all proper consideration, but that 
selection for offices not embraced within the civil service rules wou’d be based 
upon sufficient inquiry as to fitness by those charged with that duty. There is 
no question that he has diligently sought wise counsel in making appointments, 
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nor that he has been often gr atly deceived. But it is not enough to say that 
officers of high character and competency have been appointed. The trouble is 
not that appointments have been unfit so much as that removals were not re- 
quired by reform. It must be remembered that the sub: titution of a fit Demo- 
crat for a fit Republican, merely for the reason that he is a Democrat, is the very 
evil that reform would correct. Even if a competent, experienced, and faithful 
officer could be properly displaced at the end of his term, or at any other time, 
because he is a Repub ican, it would be plainly a public wrong to replace him 
by an unqualified and merely partisan Democrat. The President’s letter was 
carefully considered ; and, while it showed unquestionable +ympathy with re- 
form, it showed quite as unmistakably a profound sense of the perplexities of 
the situation. It implied that the course of the administration in this respect 
must be tentative, and it was in no sense a pledge that a general change in the 
service might not be effected. 


NOT IN ANY STRICT SENSE A CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ADMINISTRATION. 


But while we may believe, as I certainly believe, that the President is an 
upright magistrate, who, looking at the vast and complicated range of his duties 
as the chief executive of a great nation, has been unable to accomplish in this de- 
partment of his duty all that he would have gladly done,— while we may willingly 
acquit him of insincerity or indifference, we must yet be as just to ourselves 
as tohim. It would be a great wrong to the cause of which the League is the 
authorized national representative, if it did not plainly and emphatically declare 
that it does not regard the administration, however worthy of respect and confi- 
dence for many reasons, as in any strict sense of the words a civil service reform 
administration. Yet, under this administration, much has been gained for re- 
form, There have been many excellent independent appointments and frequent 
courageous disregard of merely partisan demands, and many satisfactory officers 
have been thus far retained. The angry partisan complaints that every officer 
under the late administration has not been removed show at least the executive 
intent ; while the universal discussion, due to the public knowledge of the Presi 
dent’s views, has greatly enlightened the public mind and deepened public inter- 
est in reform. But, while all this is the encouraging evidence of a rapidly develop- 
ing sentiment, and foretells the speedy advance of the good cause, it shows merely 
executive good will. It does not constitute a reform administration, nor does it 
mark the advance which has been anticipated. What might be possible to a 
President who, profoundly conscious of the vital necessity of reform, believed it 
also to be his duty, like Sir Robert Peel in repealing the corn laws, to risk the 
rupture of his party, the imputation of bad faith, and to trust himself to the 
independent patriotic support of the country, I will not now discuss. But I will 
say that Ido not doubt that his action would be most beneficial to the country, 
that it would be most cordially supported by the people, and that he would find 
himself very much stronger for every other good work. The course of events 
since Mr. Jenckes for the first time forcibly presented the question to public 
attention seems to me to show plainly that civil service reform in any thorough 
and satisfactory sense cannot be expected from either of the great parties in the 
country as at present constituted, and that no President elected by cither of those 
parties can count upon its hearty and effective support in his efforts to prevent 
the dangerous and threatening prostitution of executive patronage to party ends. 
In all existing parties, indeed, there are reformers ; and how penetrating is the 
influence of party spirit we can see even in the tone and conduct of reformers 
themselves. How very tenderly Republicans mark the plain violations of reform 
by Republican officers, and how very venial the gross offences of Democratic 
officers appear to Democratic eyes! I have observed that Republican reformers 
generally feel acutely the conclusive force of the argument for the removal of 
Democrats, while the Democratic brethren are usually strongly of opinion that 
the very genius of reform demands the prompt dismissal of Republicans. It is 
but further evidence of the truth that, whatever may be the good purpose and 
good conduct of certain executive officers, reform will be achieved only when it 


is a paramount issue at the election and an unmistakable demand of the people at 
the polls. 


THE BENTON AND STONE CASES.— OFFICE-HOLDERS IN POLITICS. 


A very important incident since our last meeting was the suspension of 
Messrs. Benton and Stone, respectively district attorneys in Missouri and Penn- 
sylvania, for disregard of the President’s circular of the 14th of July, 1886, warning 
office-holders to avoid obtrusive partisanship, manipulation of party conven- 
tions, and all dictation of party action. The suspension was followed by a corre- 
spondence between these officers and the President and by the restoration of Mr. 
Benton, a Democrat, and the removal of Mr. Stone, a Republican. The President, 
in his letter to Mr. Stone, held that, by virtue of his office, Mr. Stone was a part 
of the administration which he sought to discredit with the people, and that 
such a course showed a want of loyal interest in the administration, and justly 
suggested doubt of hearty co-operation with it. The report that Mr. Benton had 
equally assailed the administration was denied to the satisfaction of the Presi- 
dent. As the President understood the facts, the removal of Mr. Stone was justi- 
fiable. But, in the correspondence, a distinction was made by him between the 
impropriety of participation in the nomination of candidates and that of advo- 
cating their election in public speeches, which seems to be untenable.. Permission 
to advocate the election of a candidate should certainly be extended to the effort 
to secure the nomination of a candidate who deserves to be elected. If an in- 
ferior office-holder may be properly permitted, with every resource of argument 
and satire, of ridicule, and of partisan appeal, to urge the election of any candi- 
date, whatever his character may be, it is not easy to see why he should be for- 
bidden to aid in securing the nomination of a proper candidate. The argument 
for limiting the political activity of certain officers is not that participation in 
the nomination or advocacy of the election of public officers is in itself and nec- 
essarily dishonorable and improper, but that it is at present inexpedient for the 
interests of the public service that the employés of the government should take 





rably expressed in the President’s letter to the League, when he said of such 
employés, ‘“‘ The quiet and unobtrusive exercise of their individual political rights 
is the reasonable measure of their party service.”” To what appointive officers 
such a restriction should apply I will not now inquire, nor enter into the consid- 
eration of the point at which the line should be drawn between political officers 
and those whom the Constitution designates as inferior officers. The President’s 
circular included “all subordinates in the departments and all office-holders 
under the general government,” but its precise limits of application have not 
been defined. Of other officers besides Mr. Benton and Mr. Stone who, in disre- 
gard of the circular, have taken part in the manipulation of party primary meet- 
ings and nominating conventions, as well as in dictation of party action, none, so 
far as I am aware, have been removed. The circular, as a warning, therefore, has 
been neglected with impunity; and, as an order, it is a dead letter. Very re- 
cently, it has been ostentatiously and flagrantly defied in Baltimore, and, should 
the defiance pass unremarked, the circular may be regarded as withdrawn. 


PROMOTIONS.— EXTENSION OF THE CLASSIFIED SERVICE. 


During the year there has been no extension of the classified service; and, in 
the details of administration under the law, the most important event is the 
adoption by the national Commission of a system of examinations for promotion. 
The examinations under the scheme are compulsory, and the selections for pro- 
motion are made from the whole eligible list. The compulsion was thought de- 
sirable, in order to test the qualification of every person in the line of promotion, 
upon the assumption that the duty of removal, even in proper instances, is often 
disregarded from personal and charitable motives. The best test of general offi- 
cial fitness, undoubtedly, is the daily discharge of duty; and henceforward a daily 
record of official conduct will be kept, which, in the examination, will be of 
essential value in determining competency. But, in the mean while, some method 
of fair determination of competency was held to be proved necessary by experi- 
ence,— a method which, if found to be only temporarily useful, can be discon- 
tinued when it has accomplished its purpose. The opening of the whole eligible 
list was decided to be expedient for reasons of convenience, which, however, do 
not seem to be forcible enough to justify suspension of the principle of competi- 
tion. In regard to the extension of the classified service, | hope that we shall 
renew our earnest recommendation that assistant heads of bureaus, chief clerks, 
and heads of divisions shall be included init. Although the general change in 
these positions, which has been made under this administration, has not improved 
the service, the disadvantage will disappear somewhat with the larger experience 
of the new officers; while the evil of treating such places as political offices and 
prizes is so obvious and undeniable that to rescue them from the pile of spoils is 
most desirable for the service and the country. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION DURING THE YEAR. 


During the session of Congress, nothing was done to advance reform. Mr. 
Vance, of North Carolina, introduced in the Senate his bill for the repeal of the 
act of 1883; hut the Senate did not appear to desire its further acquaintance, and 
Mr. Grout, a Representative from Vermont, introduced in the House a bill for the 
election of postmasters, which also disappeared in committee. This suggestion 
has been often made, but that it would be more satisfactory than the present 
method of appointment by the Post-oflice Department has not been demon- 
strated. The proposition, however, is intended to correct one of the worst abuses 
in the service,— the virtual appointment of postmasters by members of Congress. 
During the year, reform bills have been introduced in the legislatures of Indiana, 
of Rhode Island, and of New Hampshire. In the State of New York, a total re- 
peal of the reform bill was supported, with the exception of three votes, by the 
whole Democratic representation in the Assembly ; and the repeal was defeated 
by the Republican majority. 


THE RECENT CONVENTIONS IN OHIO, MARYLAND, AND KENTUCKY. 


The Republican convention in Ohio has just demanded such additional legis- 
lation as will remove appointments from partisan influences,—a most excellent 
demand. But the Republican party in Ohio has had control of the legislature 
and of the executive during the last year. Why has the party which now de- 
mands such legislation not provided it? The Democratic convention in Ohio 
warmly praised the President; while its chairman vehemently denounced the Pres- 
ident’s views upon reform without the least dissent from the convention, which 
dismissed the subject with expressive silence. It likes a Democratic President, 
but it does not like that a Democratic President should like reform. The silence 
of the platform is the most unquestionable proof of the consciousness of the 
convention that the President’s views are so approved by the country that denun- 
ciation of them, however agreeable it might be to the convention and to a por- 
tion of the party, would not be politically judicious. The Democratic convention 
of Maryland commends the action of the President in endeavoring to secure an 
honest and competent civil service, but it thinks that the way to secure it is to 
turn out Republicans and to put in Democrats; and the Democratic party in 
Maryland offers as illustrations of such a reformed civil service Mr. Eugene 
Higgins, appointment clerk of the Treasury, Mr. Morris A. Thomas, Indian Com- 
missioner, and Mr. Freeman Rasin, naval officer at the port of Baltimore, and 
many others; and, as an illustration of the benefits and consequence of such 
a reformed service, it offers the notorious purity of Maryland politics under 
the leadership of Senator Gorman. These office-holders, paid out of the public 
treasury, and deserting their public duties to manage caucuses and primaries 
and to take effective charge of the polls at elections, and this condition of poli- 
tics, which is a national by-word of corruption, are the contributions of the 
Democratic party in Maryland to civil service reform. In the State of Kentucky, 
the Democratie convention emphatically condemned reform, thus censuring the 
well-known conviction and declarations of the Democratic President. 


REASONS FOR THE REFORM. 
The argument offered in defence of this condemnation is a confused repeti- 


an active part in such proceedings. The true view upon this subject was admi- | tion of assertions which have long been clearly exposed and totally discredited. 





















THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD. 


lowed such failures, all attest signal progress in reform, and offer the strongest 
assurance of the rapid growth of a public sentiment which will heartily sustain 
a resolute and consistent enforcement of reform principles. 

Second.— On July 14, 1886, the President addressed a circular to certain officers 
of the government, warning them against offensive partisanship, manipulation 
of party primary meetings and nominating conventions, and all dictation of 
party action. The circular was designed to correct one of the gravest and most 
notorious of abuses in the civil service,—the interference of office-holders with 
elections. It is publicly and responsibly alleged that at the recent primary elec- 
tions in Baltimore this executive warning was contemptuously defied by certain 
Federal office-holders. The Maryland Civil Service Reform Association is re- 
spectfully requested on behalf of the League to investigate these charges and 
to report the facts and the evidence to the executive committee of the League, 
to the end that, should the facts as alleged be established, the League, through 
its executive committee, in conjunction with the Maryland Association, may 
earnestly and respectfully request the President promptly to dismiss the offenders. 

Third.— The League respectfully renews its recommendation that the appli- 
cation of the civil service rules should be extended to the district of Columbia, 
to the postal mail service, to the mint service, to the clerical force in the Indian 
service, and to other offices where a smaller force than fifty clerks is required; 
and it further recommends that assistant heads of bureaus, chief clerks, and 
heads of divisions should be included within the classified service, because the 
treatment of such places as political offices to be changed with a change of 
administration involves the gravest detriment to the efficiency of the service, 
as well as the other evils which spring from unreasonable official changes. 

Fourth.— The people of the United States are entitled to know the reasons of 
the appointment or rejection of all officers employed in the unclassified service 
or proposed for such employment, and the Senate should therefore consider 
nominations in open session. 

Fifth.— Public officers intrusted with the power of appointment and removal 
should be required by law or executive order to place upon public record all ap- 
pointments, removals, and resignations, and the reasons for every removal made 
by them; and appointing officers, when in their discretion they do not select 
those rated highest upon the eligible lists presented to them, should be required 
in each case to file their reasons for such action. ‘ 

Sixth.— The acts which limit the tenure of inferior officers to four years 
should be repealed as a baneful source of intrigue and corruption, foreign alike 
to republican principles and to sound business methods. No life or permanent 
tenure of office should be created; but competency, fidelity, and good behavior, as 
in the case of private agents, should be, as it was in the early days of the govern- 


ment, the sole condition of the continuance of employment in the public service. 

Seventh.— The League earnestly recommends to its constituent associations: 
1. That the associations in those States in which no civil service law has been 
adopted exert themselves to the utmost to promote the passage of laws establish- 
ing the merit system of appointments to office in the penal, reformatory, chari- 
table, and educational institutions, and in the —— val cities in their respective 
States in which such associations are organized; 2. That the association in those 
States in which civil service laws have been enacted watch vigilantly over the 
manner in which those laws are enforced, and guard against any alteration which 
shall impair their efficiency; 3. That the association continue the practice of in- 
terrogating candidates for office as to their views respecting the merit system of 
appointment, and their willingness to aid in the enforcement of existing laws 
respecting the same, or in the enactment of laws which shall extend the opera- 
tion of that system and render it more effective. 
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The reform is alleged to be an aristocratic and un-American revolution to super- 
sede the American democratic system of responsible government. In hearing 
again this ancient allegation, we may well recall Godwin’s remark that the court 
of Rome “reposed with a generous confidence upon the folly and blindness of 
mankind.” The American demagogue certainly cherishes profound faith in the 
stupidity of his fellow-countrymen. Nobody else would hope to persuade intelli- 
gent American citizens that the selection, upon proof of competence, of persons 
to discharge public duties which are in no sense political, and the peremptory 
removal of such persons for any legitimate reason, is a scheme of un-American 
and aristocratic privilege fatal to Republican institutions. On the contrary, it is 
characteristically American, because it is founded upon common sense and the 
accepted sound rules of business; because it secures the equal right of every 
American citizen to enter the public service upon his merit and fitness as a man, 
and not as the favorite of a politician; because it re-establishes the service upon 
the principles on which it was organized by Washington; because it restores to 
political parties their legitimate activity and to public officers the self-respect 
and independence which are especially American, and which are impossible 
under the spoils system; and because by making election not a fight for plunder, 
but a contest of principle, it makes the honest will of the people the actual 
government of the country. Since the movement against personal slavery, there 
has been nothing more truly American than this absolutely unselfish and patri- 
otic demand for the emancipation of the civil service. 






















CONCLUSION, 








These are the chief events of the year in the progress of reform, and this is 
its present aspect. But, while in the review of the year we find a certain reaction 
in executive and legislative conduct, we can see only steady progress in public 
sentiment. At our first annual meeting, six years ago, I suggested that, when 
once the reform should take serious hold of the public mind, the struggle of the 
mercenary political class, which makes a trade of politics and public life, would 
cease to be contemptuous and become angry and desperate. This is the situation 
that we now see. The reform has become so strong and vital in the public mind, 
its reason and purpose are so much more clearly apprehended, it has become 
a question so conspicuous and commanding, and it is so widely and heartily 
approved, that the spoils system avails itself of every resource. It gives blows as 
well as receives them, and we need be neither surprised nor dismayed that now 
and again it achieves some success. No public evil, so strongly rooted in party 
tradition and good-natured public ignorance and indifference as this was rooted 
when the contest began, yields without a prolonged and persistent and uncom- 
promising struggle. This kind comes forth only by fasting and prayer. But, if 
the rate of its exodus be the measure of the force and extent of the impetus, it is 
impossible to doubt that we are a very fasting and a very praying people. Our 
expectations of reform are neither unreasonable nor excessive. We know that 
long accumulating abuses in administration, which have established a system 
of their own for the discipline and control of parties, are not easily corrected. 
Improvement in administrative methods in both of the great English-speaking 
nations has been tentative and gradual, a process of modification and develop- 
ment rather than of total overthrow and theoretical. reconstruction. We under- 
stand the perplexing embarrassments which surround the chief Executive in the 
practical enforcement of views which his party does not heartily sustain; and we 
have not anticipated from this administration, nor from any of its predecessors, 
a uniform and consistent policy of reform. But we do not for that reason accept 
whatever is done as all that it is possible to do, nor doubt that in a reasonable 
reform the people are often in advance of their official representatives. The fail- 
ure of an individual or of an administration, therefore, to do what we think 
might have been done, neither dismays nor discourages us. We do not think 
that nothing has been gained because everything is not accomplished, as we do 
not suppose that the tide is not rising because every succeeding wave is not the 
highest of all. : 

The more clearly it is seen that existing parties will not achieve reform in the 
civil service, the more commanding will be the public sentiment which will read- 
just old parties or organize new ones. After the political storms of many years, 
the chief desire of the country is that the government shall be honestly adminis- 
tered. In this public sentiment are our hope and our strength. That cause is 
always safe which is in sympathy with great moral forces, with the common 
sense and intelligence of the people, with the earnest faith and patriotic purpose 
of youth, with the lessons of experience, and with the convictions of wise and 
pure statesmen. And I know no cause in this country of which this may be more 
truly said than of civil service reform. 

































The officials and upper employés who are being so rapidly and 
thoroughly expelled from their places have no just ground of, com- 
plaint. They came into office under the same methods that are now 
being used for their expulsion, and most of them hope and expect to 
regain their offices in the same way within the next two years. But 
it is a great wrong to the American people that the employments and 
emoluments necessary to their public good should be jobbed out as 
the spoils and perquisites of professional politicians, and it is a dis- 
grace to their moral character that their public servants should be 
subjected to a régime more befitting barbarians than a Christian and 
civilized people. If Mr. Cleveland should be chosen to the second 
term of office that his associates in the Administration are so anxious 
to secure for him, the measure of his personal ambition will be filled ; 
and it may well be that, under auspices vastly more favorable than 
those existing in 1885, he may be able, as also willing, to contribute 
mightily to the putting of the civil service upon an unshakable foun- 
dation of merit, efficiency, and non-partisanship.— The Public Service 
Review (N.Y.). 
























THE RESOLUTIONS. 


First.— The National Civil Service Reform League recognizes the good faith 
with which the President has sought to uphold the civil service examinations; 
and, while acknowledging the many excellent appointments made by the present 
administration, the frequent instances of executive disregard of merely partisan 
demands and conspicuous instances of the retention of satisfactory officers dur- 
ing their terms, has yet learned with profound regret that the change in the 
civil service is so great as to forecast its complete partisan reconstruction by 
the close of the administration. The League does not believe such a change to 
have been required by the condition of the service nor justified by the intelli- 
gent public desire or expectation. Holding that the changes of inferior officers 
should not be made for partisan reasons, or merely for the purpose of making 
places for others, it regards the action of the administration in this respect as 
tending to confirm the system of abuses which the League seeks to reform and 
as furnishing a mischievous precedent for succeeding administrations. Not- 
withstanding this action, the unprecedented prominence which the question has 
acquired in public attention, the partisan complaints that all former incumbents 
were not dismissed at once on the one hand, and on the other the complaints by 
the friends of reform at the failures to maintain its principles, as well as the 
public dissatisfaction with the unfortunate results which have in many cases fol- 













The clerks in the other departments want the promotion rules ex- 
tended to them. They have learned, from the examination for pro- 
motion already held in the War Department, under the new rules of 
the Civil Service Commission, that no efficient clerk has anything to 
fear. They see that the compulsory examination of all the clerks in 
a grade for vacancies in the next higher grade, instead of being a 
speedy method of weeding out Republicans, as it was at first repre- 
sen to be, is just what President Cleveland, who himself devised 
it, intended it should be; namely, a preventive of favoritism on the 
part of bureau chiefs. They see now that under the new rules every 
clerk will have a chance at promotion, whether he is a favorite or 
not, and every worthy clerk will be promoted. The examinations for 
promotions are regarded as fair and just. No question is raised as 
to the manner in which they have been conducted. In short, instead 
of the dread with which they at first viewed them, the clerks now 
have a desire for the promotion examinations.—Correspondence Bos- 
ton Herald. 
























